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From the Times and Gazette. 
FRENCH DEBT. 


Mr. Eprror :—It is manifest by the President’s Message, that 
he wishes the Legislature to invest him with the discretionary 
power of issuing letters of marque and reprisal, (that is, of com- 
mencing war,) against the French, if they do not yield to his 
threafs, and pay the money, which Mr. Rives induced the French 
Ministry to promise. A sum of money which that very silly man 
boasted of to his own Government as a most advantageous bar- 
gain, before the legitimate authorities in France had confirmed 
that bargain. 

Mr. Rives describes it as an arrangement (these are his words) 
which amid many difficulties, has secured for the claims of our 
citizens (prosecuted in vain for the last twenty years, and a large 
portion, if not the whole of which has been considered as despe- 
rate) a sum sufficient, in all probability, to pay every cent justly 
due, and nearly treble the amount pronounced to be due by the 
Commissioners charged with their examination here, &c. 

Is not this a statement of itself sufficient to make the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in France, hesitate, befure they confirm such a 
bargain ! 

But the President has told us, that the French Government 
officially informed him, by the most positive assurances, that they 
meant to pass an appropriation to fulfil that treaty at the ensuing 
session of the Chambers. Ought not then the President to have 
waited til] the Chambers had closed their sitting, and have ascer- 
tained what amicable step would be taken before he issued forth 
his most unjust and ridiculous menaces! 

Can we reasonably expect, that after the imprudent communi- 
cations of Mr. Rives, and the still more imprudent threats of the 
President, the French will suffer themselves to be bullied into a 
confirmation of such a treaty? A treaty, which binds them (if 
confirmed) to pay treble the amount awarded by the Commission- 
ers here. 


General Jackson Tejoice in this accession to his naval strength|ning from the aqueduct of Chepoltepic ; the National Kstanquillo 
for that purpose, if for no other! But consider the jobs, and con- or store for the sale of Cigars by wholesale, is in nearly the cen- 
tracts, and speculations, and peculations that a war will breed! tre of the city, to which from the manufactory 300 adh are con- 
Look at this war question in any way, and the South will find her stantly conveying the Cigars, packed in bundles of 1000, or in 
liberties in danger, her prosperity sacrificed, her industry taxed, large boxes holding 50,600, 4 or 6 of these large boxes are not at 
and a new set of ‘l'ariff laws imposed on her, without commise-|al] an uncommon purchase by the retailers in the different parts 
ration, and without the hopes of redress; for legislation is in the!of the city and neighboring villages, while the Estanquillos of 
hands of a Northern majority. What then should be done?’ the other extensive cities in the Republic dan nul their ie 
Wait at least till the present Chamber of Deputies close their for 2 or 360 boxes, making a full cargo for “ set of yverteni 
session : and resort to retaliation duties, rather than to war. Do Such is the universal love of the Clear thet it is far more th oht 
not let us be deceived, by gratifying the ferocious propensities of of and a greater luxury than the dail food — 
General Jackson, and the avarice of the Northern consolidation-| vi . : 
ists, by appeals to national honor, when we can so effectually re-| 
taliate by taxation. It is better to place the trade with France! MANCHESTER AND LONDON. 
under a temporary cloud, than to rush at onceinto the expensive) The complaint so long and so often made, that London absorb- 
and dangerous measure of a war between the two nations, for anjed too great a portion of the wealth and population of Great 
object so paltry as five millions of dollars. We can easily rush| Britain, is not likely to continue. The “ Modern Babylon” has 
into war, but when are we to get out of it? And when that war}2 rival which is hastening after her with rapid steps. In amount 
is over, when will the Tariff on Southern imports be repealed?|of population, the Metropolis of Manufactures may be fairly 
Answer, fifty years hence. said to equal London already; for, although Manchester consi- 
There is another consideration connected with this subject.|dered per se, contains little more than @ quarter of a million of 
Who are the real claimants against the French? ‘The original} people, yet, looking at it as a section of a connected series of 
speculatory merchants whose property was captured! No—Not)towns and populons villages immediately surrounding it the 
more than one-tenth of them. The claims have been monopo-|statement is perfectly true. Let the London Post Oftice ond the 
lized by a few rich capitalists who have bought them up at a low] Exchange of Manchester be taken as centres of ewe districts 
rate. It is the funding of soldiers’ certificates over again. Even /fitteen miles every way, and we have no doubt that the malian 
the French justification of the Berlin and Milan decrees has not|of inhabitants will be found to be greatest in the }k 
lis, indeed, this peculiarity about fa teh mo hes 
At this rate, the South is destined for ever, to bear the bur-|nothing else. Leave its suburbs a mile behind us, and re tent 
ithens of the wars that continually threaten this country, arising|be a hundred miles from a great city—every thi i : yt 
from the desperate speculations, the mercantile cupidity, and the}and even solitary. This hes arisen from its pr fi <A 
manufacturing jealousy of the States North of the Potomac.|preyenting any other town springing up ne ' spi a ow 
And yet there are men so besotted as to ery out Treason, at a| Manchester, and its neighbors; and « 
sober calculation of the benefits of the Union! 








yet been satisfactorily replied to. 


ar it. Not so with 
drive of a few miles in 
us hives of human beings. 
Liverpool and Manchester are at the present time, as teach 
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PEACE. |any direction, only serves to show 





But even if there were not these objections, it is worth while 
to go to war with one of the most powerful nations in Europe, | 
about a paltry five millions of dollars, claimed for captures made! 
during a war in which we had exhibited but very equivocal sy1-p- 


toms of perfect neatrality! At least this was the reason for the} plays of courage and patriotism that distinguished it, who will! The I 
' od ” . ; : ne 


captures, alleged at the time. 

The British orders in Council preceded the Berlin and Milan 
decrees, why do we make no claims on Great Britain? Why 
do not we goto war with Great Britain, for seizing our territory 
claimed by Maine? Why does not the President menace Great) 
Britain? Cannot we see, that the war itself is a Tariff, and will| 
be the grouud work of an additional Tariff; so that the South 
will be taxed to pay the war expenses, while all the expenditures 
will be laid out North of the Potomac, and for the benefit of the 
Northern States? Cannot we see, that this will furnish a plau- 
sible reason for Mr. Clay making friends with the Northern man- 
ufacturers, for his advocating war measures, and coming out in 
opposition to General Jackson? For Mr. Clay will not probably 
support the war on American System principles, and run the race 
of popularity against the Cabinet. 

Let there be war—F'rom whence does it originate? From the 
Norra. Who pays for it! The Souru. Who gains by it !— 
The Norrn. Does not this afford strong confirmation of the 
danger to the South of unceasing taxation from its union with 
the manufactures and merchants of the North? 

But is it in these days of liberal and enlightened principles, 
that we are to enforce our pecuniary claims by depredations on 
private property navigating the common highway of nations, the 
ocean ! 

If we do, have we not five times the number of merchant ves- 
eels exposed to capture, that the French have? What shall we 


gain in this struggle of who shall do each other the most harm ! 

Those who think lightly of the present French navy, far bet- 
ter appointed than ever it was, are ignorant of facts which the 
Government ought to know. 


jnot read with deep regret the following confirmation of the ru- lL. Ti 
ad. iOTNPso 
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; parts of the same town, as Poplar and Chelsea, or Camden Tow 
COMMODORE DAVID PORTER. oad Cambered an: ileal taal — 
and Comberwell, are parts of London.—Vontily Mag. 
There is not an American old enough to be at all conversant! F 
with the late war, and the gallant achievements and signal dis-/ 


INDIANA. 
egislature of Indiana, on the 3d instant, elected John 
. ; 2 n as Judve of the second circuit: Willi rw 
in be ‘ : walle biciacs , se of 8 ue second circuit; William W. Wick 
ee eee —— ra. See AU-| Judge of the filth cireuit; Morris Morris, auditor of public “ 
gust last, he > : ; ass Taths », . ; . ‘ 
“T have been, my dear § | SE SN nh, a ae ne. 


has settled on my breast, and at times destroys the power of ar-! 
ticulation altogether. I have been for weeks that I could not| 
speak intelligibly, and at all times suffer much from pain and| 
difficulty of respiration. I have been thus afflicted for near P| 
year; and otherwise a sutivrer for two years past. ‘The disease 
has become what they call chronic, and increases.” 





, 2 great sufferer; a complaint| 
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Evizaperu st.—Near Sourn Sixru. 


This paper is published in the quarto fi 
nis pay published in the quarto torm— 


| ? ‘ 7 , ice * £07 - Dr f ) }, 7 ,, 
Thus has one, whose courage and talents do honor to his coun-' Because t te more commodious for perusal than the folio: 
try, been worn out in its service, and it may be apprehended, wih} | 2ecuure if t better adapled for preservation, and reference ; and 


. . . 2 . } > — . . ° 
expire and be buried amonest strangers, Ina far distant land.| Because & can be more easily enlarged without affecting its conve 
nience, by the mere lengthening of ihe coluimus, or by the addition 


Yet we are persuaded that the gallant chieftain w and 
t persuaded that the gallant chieftain who commands! |, quarter ur half sheet 


by sea and land, and who has a heart. to feel and a hand to re-| _,, ats an 
ward the brave, will give to Porter leave of absence, and if beet oe ee hq ae a ph et : ™ the progress of 
stored by the genial influence of his native climate, call himinto| . | ai we es : : ste ’ ee ee — 
service, in a sphere to turn his active mind and various know-! .oripgion shall be | ose in tage enter as till the sub- 
lege and experience to the best account, for the benefit of his! daily, without any farther notice; and the d ciel taniuer Gan te 
country and family.—Baltimore Republican. 


» Or more, Uf Luagivle, 


jconsidered each as a day, in the year's charge. 
Terms oy Suescription—Fight Dollars per annum: $5, to be paid 


ni edvance. ‘The paper to be issued daily, when the subscription covers 
|the expense. 
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GREAT TOBACCO FACTORY IN MEXICO. 
About a mile to the west of the city, (says a Mexican Corre-| 
spondent of the Albany Daily Advertiser,) is the great manufac-| on iontan t bo 

é ae , Pg sell an Jron Cast Press of Clymer’s construction, and will sell it for cost 
tory of Cigars, and Tobacco warehouses, which is government with new tympans and rolling apparatus complete—not included in the 
monopoly, producing a revenue of about six millions of dollars first cost. “The Press is excellent. 
per annum ; from 5 to 6000 persons are employed here in making} . ene ccemciea 
Cigars, the greater portion of whom also reside within the walls. , CLOTHING STOPPED 

SUPPOSED TO BE STOLEN.—A close bodied coat and pairof 


The buildings are of red brick, two stories high, covering an area . pal 
7 : : pantaloons, were offered for sale, of which the possesso 
of six square acres, and well supplied with water by a branch run-|account. Enquire at 136 South Water st. . —— _— 


A COLUMBIAN PRESS. 


The Editor having no occasion for more than one press, proposes to 











Then again, if the Force But is to be put in force, will not 
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ing to tatters an argument which was abundant in “weak the overwhelming influence and mastery of human pas- 














Nt MY a . ee. Se ee c , ' r ° 
WMA UMJYY;cZZ and impotent conclusions.” sions of Mr. Calhoun. No men on earth are so unlike 


4 


But this was not all. We happened to hear the debate, each other in character, temper, and faculties as those 





and having heard Mr. Benton on the subject, were dis- three gentlemen. No man understood them better than 
posed to wait and hear an answer to such an argument. him to whom they had surrendered themselves—persuad- 
Mr. Jebster, by seizing on the dark, avoided to grapple ing themselves, as all men in wrong do, that they were 


with the /ion; he enveloped himseif in Mr. Hayne’s acting each upon his own volition. 














‘ —— —— P : a i 
i ( =  UBLISHED BY WILLIAM DUANE. speech, and Benton’s argument remained unanswered, as| It would be foreign to the present purpose to travel 
Le acinbaiaihaaiatandl . —— it is to this day. There was something of factious tactics step by step with the rise and progress of Nudlification. 
i PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 24, 1831. in the case, which does not merit specification, Well! Some day more favorable to composition by its freshness 
| — ==! Mr. Hayne has had the honor of the Governor’s chair, and salubrity, we may bring Nullification on the canvass, 
; NULLIFIC ATION, and of course sits down contented--and so forth ! and paint it in its natural colors; at present we have to i 
So folding up his robe, he died at the foot of Pompey’s pillar.” | But what has become of General //amilion? What notice the Inaugural Speech of Governor’ M‘Duflie of 
That came of fiction and imposture, known under a ti-| wil] Hotspur say toa compromise of Nullification, after a South Carolina, which is pronounced by the official Ga- E 


. . ~ + . Ae Gh: ee Soe Be hy : rey tye : . . . 
tle sienificant of itsel fL— Veli) cion—is nullified by compromise larift—a compromise oath of allegiance-—- zette asa Masier-prece. 














itself. ‘«‘ouns, drums, trumpets, blunderbusses, and thunder!! In what points this master-piece is to be found, the offi- 
{ ‘The most painful emotion which the rise, progress, and | or take the exclamation of the Dutch burgomaster:— cial /avreat has not deigned to sugeests perhaps he con- 
felo de se of Nullification presents to the sedate mind, i8|« Yystervam! Rotterdan! Scheidam!  Guntersblum! sidered it as rivalling poetry in imagination and reaching ‘ 
the sad evidence which it affords of the Jiabi/ily of large| and Helv vetstuys!” its denouement by the artifice with which it sustains prin- 
bodies of peo le to be misled into measures the most in-| ‘They swore terribly in Flanders; but the Nullifiers ciples that have been abandoned, and reconciles the re- : 
sane and afflicting, through the agency of «r// 1 men,\have not swore themselves out of their allegiance—and so nunciation of oaths which were intended to violate oaths: 
playing upon the pas ions of multitudes uninformed or) the «* General’s occupation’s gone!” Can no parade, no and submission to what it so speciously professes to con- 
misinformed. | sham-battle, be devised, to enable the military chief to demn, and yet declares to have been terminated “ina 
; This odious example, however, like all human evils, sw eat out his ardor. The world must be unworthy which manner highly flattering to us all.” What means it in 
} carries with it some consolement, inasmuch as it has!so nevdlifies him. Buthe has been Governor; that lastcom- Enelish = 
| proved, that on this, on similar occasions, the great ifort must console him. lt states, the State of South Carolina, has been eradu- 
, princip! s of represent itive government have been found| — Tavine di sposed of the great heroes, all but the existing ally worked up, like the Spaniards under Roldan, in His- 
competent to resist and repel sedition, by mere persua-'Governor of South Carolina, we now have clear ground paniola, agamst Columbus. They were the admirers of 
sions and the importance of the federative system to main-| ¢o approach what is configurated as his Inagural Speech. the discoverer of the new world, but Roldan wanted 
tain the general peace against partial folly ov crime, and) We recollect to have heard Mr. M‘Duflie with delight ver and riches, and place and distinction, which @o- 
to repress unnatural violence of private ambition, re-|and to have preserved some of his orations as models of Iumbus had-it not in his power to confer or to gratify s 
venge, or any other depravity. rood reasoning and eloquence; but he was then the adyo- Columbus stood in ihe way of Roldang and ‘aiter produe- 
It seems by the official Gazette which has been the! cate of | ree and liberal principles: the argument of his in disasters and expelling 60,000 peopl from the plains 
| mouth-piece ai i the motive-moneger of Nullification, tha eloquence was that which all good men hold, and all bad of Dela Vega, he found it necessary to capitulate, and 
Mr. McDuffie has been elected, with only fi lissenting men hate. If, sometimes, a local preyud ce found its way after p! yi y the traitor to ! lay the pat tot, and while he 
voices, Governor of South Carolina. into the discourse, every one indulged without assenting abandoned his sedition only to make its apology. 
| Let us take note—a little! to it, and took him as he appeared all in all, a direct and The inaugaral speech of Governor We Duffie, is exact- 
} Mr. Calhoun is re-elected for six years to the United j,) 1 man: acting always ' der the persuasion of recti-| LY such a speech as that of Roldan: he is persuaded that 
| R old man, acting always under the persuasion of recti-|" | 
States Senate; of course will have his seat till 1541, that jude. he power of Columbus is not to be subverted by seditions 
is, after the close of the first term of General Jackson's)  Pyeso were the early in pressions made by this gentle-|2” | after menacing every description of foolish anger j 
successor to the Presidency. There he can cast his pan in his first caree . tele difiesh te fix - precise date ind extravagant desolation, he declares that “the man- 
elances on the present, the passing, an L the futare, and ii the first phases in his character. ‘The period of the) Met of his appoini vent is hi ily fattering to him, and 
perhaps /ird 0 ion to unsay and openly repent the sins compact, by which the majority of the people was sacri under auspices highty gratifying to all,”—that is by a 
of Nullification,—as arguments on the off Dank, of which geod. and ‘John Q. Adains piaced in the chair, though compromise ia which every step he had taken, every 
he was the most effective opponent, were repented, and with a minor vete, forms an epocha in this geverninent./ *] eech he had uttered, was acknowleged to be wrong; 
he became the leading and most effective advocate of that) [; carried everv feature of the vilest corruption, and so and he enters upoa office with abandoning them all— 
Rank which has so recently and so indecently outraged flagrant was sie abuse that he who was elected by the Save only the right of making an iuaugural speech, in 
i the lay tion, and reputation of the country. perfidy, confessed its incompatibility with the spirit of the) Which he affeets to apologize by a sophistry beyond ordi- 
In this position, he may have an opportunity to revise ee a ; navy apprehension for the foilies which he had aban- 
j and con, rments, and mo vetual support of \t this period Mr. M«Dufite, partook of the general sen- Coned. 
| the pr Hey », with those which he resorted to timent of i" mnant shame. ‘The fact is very significant This is the general character of Governor MéDuffie’s 
on the Zuri’ po cie—and probably he may discover, that! hocause very soon after this strane phenomen while he speech! "Phat masterpicece—which can deceive no man, 
iy in both cases he rather exceeded discretion, and betraved|,, posed the compromise, his tone of thought took a course "or convince any one: and which resembles nothing so 
H that dangerous temper of the human character—zeal divergin from the public sentiment. Tle had been in the much as the last dying speeches of Europeal malefae- 
| over-much-—always excessive in extremes, We may, at spacious, the broad highway of public opinion hithertes ai) ters 
|| another time, say more as to this genilemans he appears’ ¢his period he appears to have turned a corner, and t We might here rest the expression of ovinion. But it , 
| only by the way on this occasion, have lost himself in narrow by-ways, and dirty crooked may be useful to ook al the stuff of which this speech is 
i But what becomes of Mr. Mayne? Vs there no provi- ajjeyss and to have been forsaken by his own confidence, made up. 
i sion for ke j in@ so acco nnodating and supple a gen- and that of those who had been his admirers. The chief points of this so called me lerpiece, are the 
| t! ‘Man in he eye of promotion F Some of our States The new course upon which at this time he entered—- roc livity of the Unt ed States rovernment to despotism. 
have ay ion for palling up pets: and Mr. £/ “s RAME, Was determined, much in that which traveller’s are some-| ‘That there is an irreconcileable source of hostility be- ‘ 
and his simplicity, m de him a peé of > h Carolinas and 4 nes begniled by a change of the finger-post/--on which tween the manufacturing and exportin » States on one f 
your: / must be always appeared to his fanciful imagination a direction to powe: side, and the planting States on the other. . N 
i, more wise, more learned, more every thing,’ ind consequence by the obscure and murky avenues of That no community of men in any age, has been gov- | f 
than you linary selection from among the « lodhoppers. Nidlification. ‘Vo co him justice, his shyness and reluc- ern d by justice. 8. 
. Mr. Havne extolled as a miracle in devishition. The tance were very manifest in his first steps; but like all That the entire legislation of Congress has been a war 
) South winked at it, and the Fast took it eravely. When errors—la premier pas est qui coute—when the first torch of communities against communities. B 
Mr. Hayne mule one of his best (and bad was his best,) is set to make a conflagration, those that follow are merely; An unfortunate allusion and faise conclusion on the te 
i, speeches in the Senate. Tt was selected by Mir. [7 ehster auxiliary, bh istening the catastrophe. case of Poland. ra 
for a reply: th’s was of course a compliment in’ Mr.) It would be superfluous to state more specifically the in- The new oath—implicated and reconstrued, out of its x 
Hayne’s notion—but it wasa cunning Yankee sarcasmon/ fluences under which this gentleman acted; it is not ne-|compromised construction, 
f the part of Mr. Websters for what could be so fitan ob- cessary. It isa persuasion which prevails with every dis- The tattered parchment of the Constitution. is 
ject of animadversion for a skilful pleador as a bad argu- cerning man in the country, that the part taken’ by Gen.| The nature of allegiance. - 
ment, cad Mr. Webster obtained cheap applause for tear-, Hamilton, Mr. M‘Dufiie, Mr. Hayne, and the rest, was Skilful generals, and well trained armies have beem 
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generally found fighting under kings and emperors.— tal congress they acted as separate states, distinct and) But we mast return to allegiance, before we further no- 
&e. &e. independents no one disputes it. Neither can it be dis-|tice the nonsense of this Nullifying jurist. 


If this masterpiece was not the last spasm of Nullifica-| puted that under the Declaration of Independence allmen| ‘Taking the question of allegiance, Governor M‘Duffie 
appears to dream: for he does not think—that it is a soit 


and ink for its examination: for it is from the beginning inherent and underived attribute of sovereignty—that is, of abstract figure of rhetoric, which may be twisted into 


tion, the speech would not merit the employment of paper| were equal, independent of each other, and possessing — € 


to the end, a tissue of limping and incongruous sophistry, |the people were the enly sovereigns. Here the cases of the any figure of contortion. Ife appears determined not to 
repugnant to all the principles of civilized society, and /separate States, and of the separate individuals, was the look over the fence, lest allegiance should bite him. Al- 
betraying throughout a gross ignorance, or an unworthy same. A common sense of danger and common pledge of legiance is reciprocal with protection. A man who is 
falsification or perversion of history. safety united the individuals—the same sense united the dissatisfied with the State in which he lives, may doas the 

After the manner of the orators, he opens the drama | States. Butthe sovereignty was not a separate attribute, 60,000 people of South Carolina have done, emigrate to 
with himself, and the eventfd era, (nullification in its last) of any one man, any more than any one State: the Con- the circumjacent states, where they cannot be followed, 


agonies) at which we have arrived. ‘Thirteen vears, he stitution of 1794 was a constitution formed by the sove- nor compelled to recognize Nullification. 


i * 

. . . oy , . - aE snnercionite F 1] : , ai . . 
says, employed in the Federal councils, had not alienated reignty of the Peopli ; there being no sovereignty but te But here comes the rub! Governor M‘Duffie cannot 
him: [he does not show that any one ever attempted it | People under American institutions. perceive what a child of five years old may comprehend, 


and he remained enseduced by the blandishments of Fede-| ‘These ideas are very happily illustrated by some trans- that allegiance may be distributed, as it is in the orades of 


ral power, and undefiled by the worship of false gods|actions in the State of Virginia, on a question raised upon {)e judiciary, or in the gradations of authority in the navy 


and foreign idols! Vf any body can discover the sedu- the right to relinquish allegiance. Names we are not so or army. 
cers, or the nature of the blandishments, or where the/well able to recollect as facts. ‘There were several ques- ‘Phe convention of delegates from the several States 


false gods and foreign idols are to be found, we shall pay tions raised. The English had occasion: 


1] 
it 


rs erted the ae. ‘ : . . ar . ‘ 
iy asserted the which formed the Constitution of the United States is no- 


our respects to them: but as they are part of the poetical jinviolability of allegiances it was upon this doctrine that thing in his contemplation—the submission of the Consti- 
machinery of this executive epic, we shall leave them as|Ethan Allen was carried prisoner to E 
. | 


we find them. In the close of the paragraph in which/Ryan was condemned to death, for being taken in com- 


am cere ee | oe a ey , Cz, : - . 
nglands that Luke tution to the States, and its recognition by a countless ma- 


jovity of the sovereizn people, is nothing—he talks of 


a th . : . ed , ’ , Te See ‘ ; ° ™ : 
foreign mythology is introduced, he deems it necessary to;mand of a French frigate, and Napper Pandy as holding 4} ace as sole, and incapable of being plural. He 


put in a caveat, which appears to be intended to cover{a French General’s commission. ‘Though all these were cannot conceive, nor perceive, what is as plain as the nose 
with a veil of nullification all his early opinioas, that is the exempted from the last penalty of treason, the doctrine on his face, that the Constitution of the United States is 
whole time preceding nullification, because that is in op-/ was not renounced: for it has been constantly asserted in not the act of the people of South Carolina alone, but of 
position toall the foreconceived theories of his youth and impressing our citizens, and inaking them violate their al- all the people of all the States: and that the powers vest- 
ineapericnces so there we leave him on that point. legiance, under pretence of their being Englishmen, inca- ed in the United States amount to no more than a distribu- 
The paragraph which precedes, we undertake to say pable of alienating themselves. fon of the faculties of adminisiration in a new way, ina 
explicitly, and in defiance of all soy histicators, is utterly! ‘Phe English doctrine was advocated in the bad times mode not before devised, and operating in the most salu- 
repugnant to the fundamental principles of society—|when Jonathan Robbins was surrendered by a South Ca- tary manner. The founders of the Constitution solved a 
whether we take it as it grows out of our natural in-|rolina judges and if we recollect right, Charles Pinckney, problem never before conceived—they cut the Gordian 
stincts, or our necessities: or out of the fundamental of South Carolina, was the bold and manly repudiator of Knot: Governor M'Duliie would retie or splice t. 
principles of the American revolution. that slavish and despotiz doctrine. Hut then it may be said, that the individual case of alle- 
The Declaration of Independence states the equality! ‘The question arose in Virginia on the right of individual giance as determined in Virginia, covers the claim of the 
of all men, and the right to pursue happiness, each man eyyatriation, and the principles then declared were— Ne ifler’s interpretation. ‘Fhose who look only so far, 
in that mode which he deems conducive to his happiness, thet so haw ts y man lived under the laes and juris-| de not look far enough. They bestew no regard on his- 
always saving that no man can of right do what may In- | dypzjon of society, so long was he bound in allegi yz not even on our own history; they do not look at 
terfere with the rights, or disturb the | apping be) of anothe Ve fher ‘Nn, or liable to munishment if le houléd viok l iis e 0 anizat ml of socie \ throughout the ( ivilized world. 


When the revoluiion commenced, from necessity and but that every man had a right, in pursuit of his own hap-) They do not look into the afflictions of Switzerland, or 








from choice, the society was composed of detached asso-|piness to re linquish his allegiance by deporting out of the tre declension of Hollands the misery and oppression of 
ciations, each under its peculiar organization, and it be- jurisdiction of the society from which he determined to/discordant j dictions and authorities in the Germanic 
came necessary to coméine for fhe general and publi retire. odys for it is no necessary to go farther back into the 
road. Whatever may be the consiruaction of alleciance, whe-/fertile fields of human Usery produced by the arts and 
Some States held back from partial causes: bat 1] it b pledge or prom ctual ori ied ’ mbit finen who 1 hardened their hearts against all 
united, ‘Phe cause ot yoneenece Ui} » but left part of e individaals as it is expla } the dic-/social f s, and absorbed every thing in their own sel- 
ie country impoverished, in debt, and ver adequate tionaries, the dutv of obedien » the sovereign 7 . ssy—the very viee, and the glawing shame of our 
to a state of war, ufferly unsuital d incomplete to either sense, all nee m4 ve rel ice to the source jidays. 
restore prosp rity, or realize the blessings antic 4 ited IV of its securitv and freedom. “Phen the Vir constrac-| The individual m ty relinquish his allegiance, &e.—so 
Indep denee: securiiv conld be naimt a only by as » i borne out bv the v vy teri well as by ¢ Qe l f 
comprehensive Union, and by placing in a general depo-| case: since it is only within the jurisdiction that protee-| ‘This is ground which none of the Nullifiers have dared 
sitory such powers, as would assure common wood and tion and rights are sustained, so out of the jurisdiction|to tread—ihey O/inked the question! They cautiously 
mutual security. ‘There was nothing serrendered, nothing the individual is neither protected, nor can it be called shunned the luminous path of constitutional hi tory, in or- 
riven aray, nothing ex lusive; there was no power vest- for or be enforced. der to escape under the masks of deceit, sophistry, sel- 
ed to take more than was givens and all that was created,) Goyernor M‘Dullie’s notions do not travel in the direc-| fishness, and construction. 
was the power of doing for ihe common g 0d all the! ign of rational allegiance. He and the Nullifiers in ee- The first law of nature is that of preservation—it ex- 
was necessary, and nothing that was pernicious. neral “create a phantom, in order to combat it? They tends from in lividuals to communities—the colonics united 
This may be said to be the great social compact—de-| do not look to the generous social spirit which adores the for cominon preservation—-they did not inquire whether 
Lberatety formed, scrupulously examined—and finally causes of its verv existence and its | rosperity. lt was one State had fish, and another wheat, and a third rice or 
aoprove A by the people of each and every of the States. | y, ¥ fine in the Yankees who emptied the tea into Boston indigos it was not j lanting, manufactures, or shipping thes 
Now let us see Governor M‘Duflie’s consfruction con- Y\y'3 it was very brave of these who shed their blood at thought of, but substantial prosperity which Che union of 


‘i i . - . " dr g ‘ ° ’ ‘ } * 4 . } 
s‘rued. tis nothing more than the old version of nutt- Lexington: it was 2 lant and elorious in those wenerals all the peopie o all the colonies could alone assure——they 
fication, or the ‘Tariff question: and would be scarcely and the rank and file who shed their blood in disastrous united and conquered, and = they realized what they 


worthy of animadversion, if it had not been again dug up campaigns and shoeless marches; al! these things are very sought, and Nullification sought to destroy it. 


from the grave in which it had been buried, its very pe- | well to read of: but as to carry out their consequences—) And can Governor M<«Dumie persuade himself, that the 
rents holding the funeral pall. Thus he goes.— ihe Governor is disposed to revoke: nay he has discover- people of twenty-three — tates, would submit to be tor- 


4 4 . > : . , 4 ] , ‘ 7 > 

lin tl ‘ble of ed some features in the case, which Machiavel might be mented by another Berne, the curse of the Swiss, now 

“ ey oy a >» amaleumated in the crucible of an ; . : . bye a ‘ F ‘ 
b a ys mh a y be “9 eculative theory, history bears provoked to laugh outright at, with all his subtlety: this and at all times. Do they imagine that the interests of 
uxecutive Prociamation, or of speculé > POry, History ars 5 6 a sage . . i ‘ 
testimony, that the States are in point of fact, distinct, and sepa-,sapient Governor has been on a voyage of discovery, and |twelve millions of people will be suffered to be put in 
rate communities, mutually independent of each other, and each found a new social system, in which the preposterous jeopardy by any one State, befooled by a desperate com- 
possessing the inherent and underived attribute of sovereignty. conception is held out, that because South Carolina thinks bination of their ambitious and disappointed agents? 





: an 1a a alvin af cultivat: ~_ owan lifters, if the Constitution be not such as the 
Here are allegations wholly superfluous, because there fit to perform the labors of cultivation through slaves,| The Nu//ifiers, i as they 


is no actual dispute on the facts. The States, as colonies, |those whe perform their labor by freemen must be their like, can individually go in search of one which may 


Were separate; and when they established the continen-|natural.enemies. fit their ethics; but while the soil remains a part of this 
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noble Continent, and this government a republic, the su- 
preme law of the fwenty-four States will regulate and 
decide the allegiance which is due to the confederation 
They can stay and obey the sovereignty of 
reserved 


on that soil. 
the Union, which is not incompatible with the 
sovereignty; but if they will not—the world is all before 
them, where to seek a place of rest. 

But it is scarcely necessary to argue those odious in- 
ventions and follies of sedition. From the very begin- 
ning to this last paroxysm of Governor M‘Duffie, the 
whole has been the mere ebullition of mixed passions, 
alike unnatural, unsocial, and desperate. The pretexts 
have been throughout false—the arguments false—and the 
very ends pretended to be arrived at, false and preposte- 
rous. We have their argument in their apology. Mr. 
Mr. M‘Duffie was originally an open, candid, generous 
man. A man with such a temper, however, deluded by 
his own infirmities, or the influence of others, will some- 
times let it out. 

He has let it out in his speech inaugural! 

It is a bifold matter; and it becomes a man who has 
nothing to fear, nor to reproach him, to speak of things 
as they are, however prejudice may deem them delicate. 
Governor M‘Duflie has made it a very serious question, 
His mode of treating it, is to make it an interminable 
question of hostility; between whom? Let him speak 
for himself. 

Hear Governor M‘Duffie!— 


“Not only are the States separated geographically, and by a 
distinct and independent political organization; but they are 


productions, creating a direct and irreconcileable conflict of in- 
terests between the exporting and manufacturing States, as de- 


cided as ever existed between any two independent nations, an-|part of our continent; in New Grenada, in Venezuela, 
and in all South America, cotton is collected by free | veen always led to believe that Miltiades, and Xenophon, 
labor. Our Minister at Bagota has recently sent seeds of| ind the crowd of names which adorn the pages of Plu- 
the plant known in 1822; and could) Itarch, were great captains; we have even supposed that 


cient or modern!” 


Here we are told explicitly, by a governor, that the}: 
diversity of staple commodities is a direct and irrecon- 
cileable growl of conflicc—between whom? Why, the 
States which produce for exportation—and the States 
which manufacture! 
or, say this hostility, is as irreconcileable as ever existed 


Nay, this masterpiece of a govern- 
between any two nations, ancient or modern. 

Governor M‘Duilie makes rather free with history, 
and is not always happy in his use or aduse o fit. Vhe 
case here quoted is a very exiravagant hyperbole; and in 





whatever way it be considered, it is peremptorily false. 

If it be taken as to the fact of staples producing war, 
there is no such example in history; nations have -—. 
reled for territory—ihe Rhodians for the dominion of the! 


je 


sea—the Romans and Carthagenians for the possession of | 
Sicily—ihe Venitians for the commerce of the Euxine 
and the Levant—the Pisans and Genoes> for general), 
commerce—Envland with Holland, for the commerce of! 
Europes, and with France, for colonies and commerce, and 
the dominion of the sea. 

Those Nu/lifiers have obtained so much compassionate 


re 


forbearance, that, ike boys at schools where lambasting 
is the discipline, they believe they have conquered every 





thing, because those people really pitied them, did not smite; 


them, ba st with derision at their folly. ‘Phe Go-| 


vernoe is very unfortunate in his logic. He is not nore! 
89 in his plvlosonhy, his morals, or his policy. Ask 


the ques ion: Where dees Governor M‘Daflie’s lovic 


rad to? , agers , ; 
Head toi range but the circle in which he has vegitated; the ex 


Look af it in whatever way it is viewed, its monstrous 
ssurdity is manifest in whatever aspect you view, in 
profile or in froat, itis a monster of absurdity, utterly 
out of Keep ytiany state of existence on this earth. 

He puis the imputation of hos my on the S meek, 
which he does not hesitate to name specially; and after! 
stating the existence of a perpet al aud pever ceasing 
conflict, he very civilly names Jussachesetis, New York,| 
and Pennsy!vania!l © Straws show how the winds blow.”| 


These three Siates have not condescended to confide in| 


and the deep interest which the British government has 


: ‘ pee: xist under 
still more practically separated by the diversity of their staple ’ ¥ - 


it. We made 
scarcely persuade some people who wrote about those 
things, that there was any such thing as a tree 15 to 20) with one eye, of the name of Hannibal, said so. 


her cochineal. 


iroads do, between Guzzerat, the Red Sea, 





suade himself that the States of Marsachusetts, 
| 
from their prosperity? iF 


according to the enumeration for 1830, stood thus.-- 


jports of Carolina are, in h's fancy, 


States which he has denounced; 
latest within reach. 


nor to select for their candidate the master-spirit of Nul- 


lification. 
But this trifling with the rights and interests of States, 


like meddling with edged tools, is not to be countenanced 
Where does the raving of this 
Let the Nullifiers answer the 


by a foolish impunity. 
indiscreet man lead him? 
question. 

Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania are per- 
haps the most prosperous States in the universe; are they 
to abandon their prosperity, their arts, productions, and 
commerce; and for what? Why this self-deluded man 
tells you: Because he says the labor of the freeman in| 
those States, cannot come into competition with that of 





the slave? 


Governor M‘Duffie is as unfortunate in his statistics) jece 


as in his history; and it is an act of political justice to) 
expose the folly and error into which his blinded passions 
lead him! Look at his facts—or rather his assertions, 
and compare them with facts. ‘The most abundant cot- 
ton-fields in the world, are in India—it is a growing cul- 
ture. In No. 6, and 7, of this series of the Aurora, im- 
pressed with a sentiment of deep regard for the interests 
of the cotton planting States, we gave such a view of 
India planting of cotton, as marked the rapid growth, 


taken in its cultivation; and the possibility of its cultiva- 
tion there, operating upon that opulence here, which has 


all history. 


curity. 
that skilful generals and well trained armies have been generally 
Sound fighting for Emperors or Kings, or in wars of ambition 
bereft Mr. M‘Duaflie and others, of their rationality. ‘ 


So that, according to Governor M‘Duffie, the whole 
prosperity and commerce of those three States, must be 
sacrificed to oppose the rapacity of a State whose imports 
are but as 1 to 80—and whose exports are but as little 
more than 1 to 5. 

This mode of consideration might be followed out, to 
other and more serious consequences; but we have al- 
ready exceeded our purpose, though we could say twenty 
times as much on the subject, and cogently to the pur- 
pose. We shall, therefore, for this time, wind up with 
such an exposure of the Governor’s masterpiece as has 
seldom been provoked by indiscretion or infatuation. 

But first we must note another of those significant illus- 
trations of history, which shine throughout this master- 
After looking with a woe-begone countenance over 
his shoulder to depiore the (almost but not quite) war of 
Nullification, as if the failure of conflict was the effect of 
an insufficiency in good generals—a sort of left-handed 
compliment to a certain gentleman--with words full of 
froth, and sound, and fury, which really mean nothings 


and after a not very fortunate poetical quotation, he endea- 


vors to find consolation in confounding and contradicting 
Hear him! 


“ Let us not, then, permit ourselves to be lulled intoa fatal se- 
It is a melancholy reflection forced upon us by history — 


ind conquest, while the cause of liberty has been almost exclu- 


The cotton of India, from the Burrampooter to the sively defended by armies badly trained, commanded, to be sure, 


Indus, is all the product of free /abor. Slavery does not 
the British in Indiaa—So much for Buck- 


ingham! 


Then we pointed out the cotton tree of the southern/sion under the government of prejudice. The 
I | 


has, in the same speech, named ‘Timoleon, and we have 








aoe 


feet high, in perpetual blosson, affording a never ending 
harvest, even without the trouble of planting 


by brave patriots, but hardly ever by great captains. 
out from our history this dark reproach.” 


Fabius and the § 


or any/nice and Genoa, Pisa 


Let us blot 


Here is rhetoric in rhapsody! Tow unfortunate is pas- 


Governor 


ipios were great captains; at least a map 


Indeed we had supposed that in the middle ages, Ve 
and Florence, had produced some 


ther kind of husbandry than picking. ison republican generals, such as Dandolo and Valdine- 


South Carolina was once renowned for her indigo, and |: 
eee , | 
Guatimala has cut her out of her cochi- |: 


| 
neal, and Bengal has surpassed all the world in indigo.|Cromweil and her Blake. 
Marie the omens!—What may not steamboats and rail- || 
public had produced some great captains, if not the great- 


and Suez..| 
ar every thing!—Hold fast to that which is good !—! ¢ 
This Union is not to be cast aside because half a dozen) 

ambitious men are disappointed. 
Can Mr. M‘Duflie per “fi 


Look at it in another way. 


rat} 
York, and Pennsylvania, are to be bullied or alfvighted) 


jt 
The popelation, | 


Take it as a mere physical question. 
Massachusetts 
New York 
Penusylvania 1,548,235 


610,408 persons. 
1,918,608 * 


ee ( 





3,977,249 ‘ 
South Carolina 581,185 


This rash, inexperienced, bewildered man, whose no-| 





tions of society and the world, as much as if he had been 


‘brought up among Indians, sees nothing in his visionary}, 
ba ‘ 


| the whole of creative |t 


riches. He overlooks the comparison with those three 
take them for 1832, the 
EXPORTS. 
11,993,768 
26,000,945 


IMPORTS, 
Massachusetts, 18,118,000 
New York 53,214,402 


Pennsylvania 10,678,358 3,516,066 
$2,010,760 
Sout Carolina 1,213,725 7,752,781 





New) would sacrifice them 


must be t 


gro; that in still more recent times, the Dutch had pro- 
luced her Van Tromp, and even the English republic her 
As to more modern times, we 


had supposed that the fourteen armies of the French Re- 


‘st of all captains. 
But the littleness of the partisan spoils the dignity of 


ithe magiststrates; this master-piece would deprive Wash- 


neton and Greene, of their glorious renown, for he 
rather than not splutter out his 
spume onthe man whom he could not name, because im- 
prudence itself would blush at the disparagement of the 
yattle of New Orleans. 


We now return to the Machiavelism, to which we 


above alluded, and which, as it is the manifest expression 


f internal conviction, the author should obtain all the 


praise which belongs to an explicit developement of his 


Afier a very silly 


wn mnotives and springs of action. 


misrepreseniation of the sister states, he thus says: 


“However melancholy the fact may be, all history is but a 


\bloody testimonial lo establish it, that no community of men upor 


he face of the earth, in any age, or under any dispensation, poli 


tical or religious, ever has been governed by justice in its nego 


iations or conflicts with other States.” 


And he proceeds in these very significant declarations, 


which coming warm out of the furnace of Nullification, 


iken as ifs own exposition. 


“No! gentlemen, it is not justice, it is not magnanimity— 


but interest and ambition dignified and disguised under the nams 

of State policy, that ever has governed, and ever will gover) 
eg , no ar ’ ¢ ity ver r ith ” 

31,510,775 masses of imen, acting as political communities. 


We take the Governor on his own acknowlegement. 
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He did not intend it, but he has here wnmasked Nullifica- 
tion. 

We have only to add a few words. The whole of this 
sedition of Nullification, had its source in the very mean- 
est of human passions. Envy of tie oprlence of the 
States which are denounced, and a wretched spirit of re- 
venge, growing out of disappointed ambition. 


The Governor of South Carolina sent a supplementary 
Message tothe Legislature, recommending an entire re- 
organization of the College, upon which he bestows 
sume stigmas. 

It appears that the Nullifier Executive did not wait for 
the action of the Legislature, for an address had been 
made to each individual professor, who all magnanimous- 
ly resigned—(after this hint fo furn out.) 

The Nullifiers abandoned the institution, after main- 
taining it for years. 

They set up Nullification, and abandoned that for a 
compromise. 

And as they have abandoned themselves—so they have 
abandoned those between whom and them there was recip- 
rocal dupery. 

In short, Professor Cooper goes to the right-about, and 
all his associates but one—and that one in unreserved hos- 
tility to Professor Cooper! 

We mean to notice these,and other Nullification mat- 
ters, in future papers. 

FRANCE. 

The Ministry of which the Duke of Bassano was the 
ostensible premier, has been dissolved. 

The newspaper speculations on the subject, are to be 
received with caution. Two questions are alleged to 
have had an influence in this change. 

1. The appropriation of 25,000,000 franes, which was 

rejected by the Chamber of Deputies. 

2. The question of a return to the policy of 1830, that 
is the system which overthrew Charles X. and ele- 
vated Louis Philippe to the French throne. 

No dependance can be placed on these speculations 

They carry doubt in their very expression. Louis Phi- 
lippe is a genuine fourbon, and so he will Lerin out 





FRANCE. 


GOVERNOR M‘DUFFIE’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

If any thing could increase the intensity of that vivid sense of 
gratitude, which has been excited in my bosom by the generous 
support and sustaining confidence I have uniformly received from 
the People of South Carolina, ever since I first entered into their 
service, as a representative in this Hall, it would be the distin- 
guished honor they have now conferred upon me, by your kind 
and partial agency, in summoning me to the helm of their affairs 
ina manner so highly flattering to me, and under auspices so 
exceedingly gratifying to us all. But while we sincerely re- 
Joice, as every patriot must, in the restoration of harmony to the 
too long distracted counsels of the State, let us not be tempted to 
withdraw our most vigilant attention from the dangers which sur- 
round us, or to neglect the corresponding duties of precaution 
and preparation, they so imperiously enjoin upon us. It cannot 


not only of South Carolina, but of the whole American Confede- 
racy; and whether our descendants, of the very next generation, 
shall recur to it with exultation and pride, as an era of constitu- 
tional liberty, or with humiliation and sorrow, as an era of con- 
solidated despotism, will very much depend upon the manner in 
which we now discharge the duties of our respective stations. In 
entering upon the high and eminently responsible trust you have 
committed to my hands, | bring with me, gentlemen, if nothing 


tend with the labor of slaves; and it has been openly avowed in 
Congress, by @ distinguished representative, that the labor of a 
Northern freeman, should never be put in equal competion with 
the labor of a Southern slave. With these facts before his eyes, 
can any Southern statesman, who is not blinded by some strange 
infatuation, contemplate the relative position of the Southern 
States, without being deeply impressed with a sense of their in- 
security ? 

Here is a conflict of pecuniary interest between separate and 
distinct communities of men, aggravated by the prejudices of a 
blind fanatacism against our domestic institutions, on the part of 
a large portion of the people of the Northern and Middle States. 
And shall we, under these circumstances, fold onr arms in fatal 
apathy, and permit the Federal Government to establish its su- 
premacy and omnipotence upon the subverted sovereignty of 
South Carolina? When we see that it is the interest of those 
States which control the operations of the Federal Government, 
to shackle our commerce and destroy our property, shall South 
Carolina prostrate the ensigns of her Sovereignty before them, 


be disguised, that we have reached an eventful era in the history, and submit her rights and liberties to their magnanimity and jus 


tice! Let us not deceive ourselves, nor vainly hope to avoid 
danger by closing the eyes of our understanding against the evi- 
dence of its approaches. However melancholy the fact may be, 
all history is but a bloody testimonial to establish it, that no com- 
munity of men upon the face of the earth, in any age, or under 
any dispensation, political or religious, ever has been governed 
by justice in its negotiations or its conflicts with other States. 
No, gentlemen, it is not justice and magnanimity, but interest 





else, an absolute and unqualified devotion to the State of South 
Carolina. After an absence of thirteen years in the Councils of| 
the Federal Government, I return to the Councils of the State, | 
with a heart unalienated by absence, unseduced from its true al-| 
legiance by the blandishments of federal power, and undefiled by 
the worship of false gods and foreign idols. Having anxiously 
and attentively marked the progress, and studied the tendency of 
the Federal Government, during the whole period of my service 
in Congress, I am firmly and solemnly impressed with the con- 
viction, that the Sovereignty of the several States, practically 
asserted and maintained, is the only barrier which can arrest the 
Federal Government in its fatal proclivity towards absolute des- 
potism, and the only means under heaven, by which the rights, 
the liberties, or the property of the planting States, can be res- 
cued from impending destruction. And I have the more confi- 
dence in this opinion, because it has been gradually and delibe- 
rately formed, as the result of actual observation and experience, 
in opposition to the precenceived theories of youth and inexperi- 
ence, with which I entered upon the theatre of public life. 
However they may be amalgamated in the crucible of an ex- 
ecutive proclamation, or of speculative theory, history bears tes- 
timony, that the States are, in point of fact, distinct and separate 
communities, mutually independent of each other, and each pos- 
sessing the inherent and underived attribute of Sovereignty. Not 
only are they separated geographically, and by a distinct and in- 





The Messoger gives, under date of five o'clock, the following: | 

Thus, if there has been a dissolution, the cause, as reported, is} 
quite different ; but the annexed article does not favor the rumor. | 
On the contrary, ell appeared to be harmony amongst the Minis-) 
ters, and Mr. Livingston, the American Minister was one of the) 
diplomatic party at the dinner:— 

M. Dupin, President of (xe Chamber of Deputies, gave his 
first preliminary dinner yesterday, to an assemblage of person- 
ages of all shades of politics. With the new Ministers, the 
Duke de Bassino, Baron Charles Dupin, M. Passy, Gen. Ber- 
nard, and M. Teste, appeared. Marshal Gerard, Count, Mole, 
the Duke de Cases and the Viscount de Caux. By the side of 
Messrs, Mauguin and Odillon Barrot was seated M. Berryer, and 
next to Messrs. Etienne and Calimon, were Messrs. Bertin de 
Vaux and Dumon. 

The Diplomatic Body was represented by the Swedish, Wir- 
temberg and American Ambassadors; the Clergy, by the Bishop} 
of Nevers, the Rectors of St. Eustache and St. Louis, and the! 
Abbe Garibaldi, the Bank, and the mercantile and manufacturing | 
interests by Messrs. Gracias Rothschild, Odier. J. Lefevre and 
Benjamin Deiessert. ‘Chere were also some distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Magistracy and of the Arts and Sciences. 

Notwithstanding the mixed composition of the meeting, the | 
utmost harmony and cordiality prevailed.—The soiree, which 
followed the dinner, was unusually brilliant, and wasalso attend- 
ed by numerous other personages of all parties. 

M. Teste continues the Commercial Inquiry. At two o'clock, 
yesterday, he sent for two manuficturers of tissues to be exa- 
mined. 

Marshal Gerard has returned to Paris. 

Whereupon the Constitutional and the Impartial state, that 
*The report so positively asserted by the Messenger, occasioned 
no little merriment to the Ministers and other personages who 
dined with M. Dupin.” 








dependent political organization, but they are still more practi- 
cally sevarated by the diversity of their staple productions, crea- 
ting a direct and irreconcilable conflict of interest between the 
exporting and manufacturing States, as decided as ever existed 
between any two independent nations, ancient or modern. It is, 
for example, the undoubted interest, as it is the sacred right of 
the planting States, to exchange their staples for the manufac- 
tures of Europe, free from every obstruction or incumbrance. It 
is the interest of the manufacturing States, to abstract, incum- 
ber, and even prohibit this commerce of exchange, between the 
planting States and the manufacturing nations of Europe; and 
because it is their interest, they have availed themselves of the 
ascendancy of superior numbers, in the Federal Legislature, to 
impose high and prohibitive duties on important manufactures, in 
violation of every principle of natural justice, and the most sa- 
cred of our constitutional rights. A more vital opposition of in- 
terest cannot well be conceived. But the full extent and depth 
of the danger which impends over the planting States, has not 
yet been disclosed, and, delicate as the subject is, I feel it to be 
my painful duty to present it distinctly to your view. The great 
agricultural staples of the planting States, are produced by a spe- 
cies of labor, peculiar to those States, and cannot be successfully 
produced by any other. It is demonstrable, that cotton could not 
be produced by the labor of hired freemen, for double the average 
price it has commanded for ten years past. As it is the cheap- 
ness only of our staples of exportation, that enables us to import 
foreign manufactures cheaper than they can be made by the 
American manufacturers, it is obvious that the abolition of that 
kind of labor: which is the basis of our wealth and prosperity, 
would annihilate at a single blow, that entire branch of foreign 
commerce, which brings the industry of the exporting States in- 
to competition with that of the manufacturing States. Here, 
then, is the deep foundation of our past oppression and our future 


and ambition—dignified and disguised under the name of State 
Policy—that ever has governed, and ever will govern masses of 
men, acting as political communities. Individuals may be actu- 
ated by a sense of justice, but what citizen in any country, would 
venture to contend for justice to a foreign and rival community, 
in opposition to the prevailing policy of his State, without for- 
feiting the character of a patriot?’ We habitually speak of Ro- 
man virtue, and Roman patriotism, as proverbial, and they are 
held up, throughout christendom, to the rising generation as mo- 
dels for imitation. And yet, in every period of the Republic, 
with scarcely an interval, these virtuous and patriotic citizens 
were engaged in vexing the ocean and desolating the earth, by 
wars of plunder and conquest. These are not mere abstracted 
truths and barren speculations, but they practically illustrate the 
peculiar and perilous condition of the exporting and slave hold- 
ing States, as members of the great North American confederacy, 
and demonstrate the imperious necessity of rallying all parties 
around the standard of State Sovereignty, resolved in the spirit 
of our glorious motto— ANIMIS OPIBUSQUE PARATI,”—to main- 
tain and preserve it untarnished, in every emergency and at 
every hazard, as the last hope of transmitting to our posterity, the 
blessings of constitutional liberty. 

The entire legislation of Congress, on the conflicting interests 
of the planting and manufacturing States, has been a war of com- 
munities against communities, carried on by making unjust and 
unconstitutional laws, instead of fighting hazardous and bloody 
battles. In this legislative warfare, I have seen the truth of all 
that I have said as to the injustice of communities, acting as such, 
most strikingly illustrated. I have seen men of high honor and 
unblemished integrity in all the relations of private life, who 
would shrink with abhorrence from the perpetration of an act of 
individual justice, voting with an undisturbed conscience for 
measures of legislative plunder; and though fully convinced of 
their unequal and oppressive operation, it would have been just 
as vain to think of restraining them by showing their injustice, 
as it would have been to arrest the march of a Roman army, by 
demonstrating the injustice of the war. 

The rights and liberties of the minority States—so to speak— 
are in much greater jeopardy from the majority States, acting 
through the Federal Government, under an assumed and practi- 
cal omnipotence, than they possibly could be, if there existed no 
compact of Union, and each were separate and independent. I 
do conscienciously believe that the smallest State on the conti- 
nent of Europe, amidst the gigantic struggles of warring monar- 
chies, holds its rights and liberties by much surer guaranties, 
under the law of nations, than South Carolina now holds her 
rights and liberties, under the Federal Constitution, subject to a 
construction which absolutely inverts its operation, rendering it 
a chain to the oppressed and a cobweb to the oppressor. It is 
not to be doubted, for example, that if a league of the mightiest 
potentates of Europe, were to assume and exercise the power of 
prohibiting the trade of the most insignificant kingdom with the 
other nations of the earth, or of imposing restrictive duties upon 
that trade, with the avowed purpose of promoting the interest of 
the confederated powers, the whole commercial and civilized 
world would be animated by one common sentiment of indigna- 
tion at the outrage, not less vehement than that which was exci- 
ted, some half century ago, by the infamous partition of Poland. 
And yet, strange and extraordinary as it may appear, this is pre- 
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cisely the outrage, with no circumstance of mitigation, but many t» the respective » States of the confederacy. I understand alle-| The present condition of the College—an institution established 
of aggravation, which New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, igiance to mean the tie which binds a citizen to be faithful to vad bd an enlightened patriotism, and munificently endowed by the 
and their associates, have committed against the planting States | sovereign power, wherever that power may reside, and I under-| State, calls for our most prompt and anxious attention. In that 
of this Union, through the perverted agency of a governnie nt, stand sovereignty to mean that ultimate power in the State,!state of intellectual excitement and activity by which the whole 
created to prevent such outrages, and which that government which no other power can rightfully control within its territorial civilized world is so remarkably characterized, in which the ax 


had deliberately prepared to enforce against the Sovereign State limits. Thus understood, I cannot doubt that allegiance, where- cendancy of mind over matter, is illustrated by the daily tri- 


of South Carolina, by the bayonets of mercenary soldiers, under ever due, 
which unavoidably results from the very definition of the terms educated and enlightened population is the great primary ele- 


is essentially paramount and exclusive, a conclusion umplis of science, in all the departments of industry and art, an 


all the pretended sanctions of hurman authority. 

The lederal Government has already passed through the first allegiance and sovereignty. ‘The idea of a divided allegiance is ment of the wealth and power of states and empires; and what 
stage of its progress to military despotism. Congress has assumed a solecism in language, not less than it isa heresy in politics. is much more important, the only substantial basis of free politi- 
and practically maintained the right of deciding in the lust resort, | We have more than human authority for saying that “no man cul institutions. As our College, therefore, is at the same time 
the extent of its own powers—which is but another form of af- can serve two masters,” and the condition of our citizens would a pillar and an ornament of the social fabric, we should care fully 
firming that the acts of Congress are paramount to the constitu- be deplorable indeed, if they were liable toa servitude. I have explore the causes of its declinmg and almost ruinous condition, 
tion. And in the natural course of things, the chief magistrate as little doubt that under the Federal system, the ultimate and and devote our zealous and united exertions to the work of its 
of the confederacy, following the example of the legislative de-| uncontrollable power to which L have referred, resides in the re- res ival, Among the most sacred of the obligations which we 
partment, has assumed and practically maintained the right of spective States, as an original, and inherent attribute. In other owe to posterity, is that of preparing the rising generation to act 
deciding, in the Jast resort, the extent, not only of his own pow-| words, I believe the States have not surrendered their sovereign- well their part on the grand theatre of human afiairs, according 
ers, but of the powers of all the otier departments, thus making ty, and I have no doubt that the people of South Carolina hold to the emergencies in which Providence may place them; and I 
his own arbitrary will, parainount to the acts of Congress, the the same opinion on all these points. But it surely was not the 
intention of the people to lay a snare for the conscience of the ver rude have been the storms which we have had to buffet, thev 


am impressed with a solemn and painful conviction, that howe- 


adjudications of the courts and the constitution itself. 
Such, gentlemen, is the true practical character of a govern-) citizen, by requiring him to swear to a matter of opinion. 
has solemnly and olticially State has an undoubted right to control the actions of its citizens, ‘of our children, that are now in all the security of unconscious 


The are but refreshing zephyrs in comparison with those which some 


ment, the chief magistrate of which 
denied that the states are sovereign, and attempted to dissipate but it would be a most odious exercise of power to attempt tore- infincy, will yet live to encounter. 


their sovereignty as he would disperse an unlawful assembly, by enlate men’s opinions by law, ane still more by an oath of office. "Und r this impression, | shall devote my most zealous and in- 


the potent energy of a Proclamation. Under these cireum-| When I took an oath as a member of Congress, to support the defatigable efforts, to reinfuse into the militia that high military 
stances, you would have betrayed the great cause of state sove- Constitution of the United States, I certainly incurred no obliga- spirit, which recently animated that patriot band of citizen sol- 


reignty, in which South Carolina has so nobly struggled, if you tion to support that instrument in any other sense than that in diers, “the volunteers of South Carolina,” and to introduce the 


1 moving forward in the course, so, which I understood it, much less did I incur an obligation to sup- most efficient organization, and the highest possible state of mi- 


had faltered or hesitated | 

clearly and deliberately indicated by the people, in their sove-) port it according to the construction which three-fourths, or any litary improvements, in stratagy, tactics, and general discipline. 
reign capacity. 1 therefore, congratulate you, most sincerely, on other proportion of the States might choose to give it. In like In this great labor, I earnestly solicit and confidently anticipate, 
the final ratification of the amendment of the constitution, and [' manner, an officer who takes an oath to bear true allegiance to your hearty co-operation. 


rejoiced at this happy consummation, as the State, must, of necessity, interpret for himself the words political wisdom, have been so long the hackneyed themes of de- 


am the more devoutly 
we have the gratifying assurance that the portion of our fellow) which he uses, and no human power can make him mean what clamation, that they have come to be regarded rather as mere 


citizens who have been most strenuously opposed to the oath of he does not mean. But if South Carolina were to nullify an un- idle ¢ pics for the hustings and the rostrum, than as the basis of 

allegiance, heretofore required by an act of the Legislature will constitutional act of Congress, or to secede from the Union, and 9 wise and practical statesmanship. Among these maxims, 

peaceably submit to it, in the aspect under which the question is'the federal government were to wage war against the State, to none seems to have been more eminently destined to be preach- 
] ld ¢hat 


now presented to them. Indeed it is difficult to perceive any subjugate her, or enforce its usurpation, I should hold that every ed and not practised, than that which affirms, that a well reen- 


possible ground, upon which even the most conscicutious believer | officer, and indeed every citizen, who might be found in arms fated and well trained militia is the palladium of our liberties, 








in the constitutional supremacy of the Mederal Government, could |against the State, would be guilty of treason, whatever might be To what portion of the whole world is this maxim more strik- 
now scruple to pledge his allegiance to the State, by an oath/his opinion of the obligation incurred by an oath of allegiance. ingly applicable than it is to the slave-holding States, of this 
which the Constitution requires, unless, indeed, he altogether de-|In a word, as a question of conscience and opinion, I would have confederacy, and in which of these States should it be more so- 
nies to the State, the attribute of sovereignty and regards it asa/every citizen to interpret the oath, upon his responsibility to God; Je oly and impressively realized than in South Carolina? 

mere corporation, standing upon a footing of equality with the | but as a question of practical duty, the State which imposed the \ very sinall endowment of that political sagacity “ which 
municipalities of Charleston and Columbia. I never h: ive doubt- | oath has a clear and undoubted right to determine the extentand Jooks before and after,’ will enable any statesman to perceive, 
ed that the power to exact from every officer of the State, an|character of the bligation it imposes, and to enforce that obliga- without lookine very far back, or very fat forward, that among 
oath of allegiance and fidelity, is one of the clearest of alJ the|tion “A such sanctions as she may think proper to provide. I <0 probable contingencies against which it is the high office 











ordinary powers of the legislature. Between the cath to “pro-jhave thought it to be due to all parties, and to the chr , ait riotism to provide, is the occurrence of a crisis 
tect and defend the constitution of this State and of the United/the State, to present this brief exposition of this agitating qu ne ons, at no dette period, in which South Ca- 
States” and the oath to “bear true allegiance to the State of, tion, which has been the subjec reat 1 1} nsiou | swith all ora portion of the other States, 
South Carolina,” there is not the slightest incompatibility. 'T! y| home and abroad, not only for the purpose of exhibiting t } wereicnty, and defend the richts and 
stand together in perfect harmony. The one, so far from forbid-| tru character of the controversy, but for the purpose of showing |jberties of her citizens b fore the ereat tribunal of ultimate re- 
ding the other by a natural repugnance, seems rather to invite it) that proscription and exclusion are utterly a horrent to the prin- sort, by muniments of title and guaranties of quiet enjoyment, 
by a natural coherence, as parts of one consistent whole. But)ciples of those with whom I have been politically associated, and much ny potent and efficacious than that miser has . 

no one can doubt the power of the legislature to exact an oath of that the door of conciliation is “ le open, as it ever has been, to of blur nd obliterated and tattered parchment, the Constitu- 
allegiance from citizens generally, who are not oflicers. As the those who will peace bly submit to the authority of the State, tion of the United S ites. If communities will ever learn wise 
constitution does not require any oath to be idininistered to them, | whe cheracter and welfare and liberty, must, after all, be ob- wn from ¢ rience, can it be more than necessary to appeal 
no implication can be raised against the power of the legislature, jects very near to the hearts of every one of us, as they will con- to the impressi ns we have received from the ocenrrences 
to exact an oath of allegiance from them. The principle, there-, stitute the common inheritanee cf our children, when we ;: of the last two years, as an admonition, for the reculation of os 
fore, upon which the oath of allegiance has been held to be in- have passed from the busy stage tof humen action, and left the fatore y ‘? When my distinguished friend an | predecessor 
consistent with the state constitution, involves the strange con- troubled scene of thera, And taay we not be permitted to in- ontered upon the duties of that station, which he so sienally 
stitutional anomaly, that the legislature may exact an oath of al- dulge the gratifying and consoling hope, that the intellectualand j)justrated by that rare combination of sah nee. patriotism, 


legiance from every citizen before he becomes an officer, but not) mor U encrey, which our political struggles have contributed to wisdon) and ener y, that has so largely contributed to carry us 





afterwards. So that the investiture of an office, so far from im-| produce, may receive such a direction under the auspices of that tripmphan y through the difficulties and perils of an unequal 
posing an oblization to be faithful to the state, would operate as; peac ‘ful star which now beams upon the subsiding elements, as ent, st, What was the condition and what the attitude of South 
an exemption from it. But since the amendment of the consti-; wil a new impulse to the prosperity, resources and power Carolina? It is true that almost her entire population, of all 
tution of the State, the only ¢ round upon which any ¢ itizen can | of the State, and go far to indemn fy her for all the sacrifices she aces—and I mieht almost add sexes—were prepared to march 
hesitate to take the oath it now enjoins, is the supposed incom-| has made in vindicating her rights and liberties against the usur- (rward as a forlorn hi pe of constitutional liberty, animated by a 
patibility of that oath with his Pte to the constitution ot pations : d oppressions of the Federal Covernint nt? Let us, spirit not less ifdevoting and heroie than that which prompt- 
the United States. Now the requtrements of the oath are brief=!then, fellow-citizens, olfering up llour political animositiecs upon ed Leonidas end his three hundred Spartan followers to offer 
ly to“ be faithful and bear true allegiance to the State of South the altar of a disinterested patriotism, unite ina common effort yy their lives at Therux pyle, for the cqmmon liberties of 
Cerolina.” and to “support the constitution of this State and of to develope the resources, p ‘rfect the institutions, increase the Greece. i 

the United States.’ There is no known rule of construction,| power, and elevate the character of the State, and let us, dis- And here, fellow-citizens, permit me to say, that it was a 
which can be made to give the slightest color of plausibility to daining am serable and mercenary and degrading seramble for proud and elorious day for Sovth Carolina, when ber publie 
the inference, thata pledge of allegiance, in the terms prescribed the public offices, which has disgraced the pojicy | corrupted fynetionaries, in al! the departments of her governments, fired 
by the constitutions of several of the States from the commence-'the morals of too many other States, direct our ambition to the yy a spirit of patriotic indignation, which pervaded the whole 


ment of the Federal Government, imports an obligation incon-| more glorious rivalry of trying who can do most to render South siate with an electrical rapidity, hurled back with scorn and 
sistent with tle constitution of the United States, when the very Carolina an enlightened, prosperous and h ' 

oath which contains this pledge of allegiance, contains 
express pledge to support that constitution, Contrary to every thoroughly prepared to defend them. Here we have opened to » topror-stricken people to furl the banner of their pretended 


“pretation, this would be creating a dis-|us an ample and glorious field of exertion, worthy the ambi- govoreignty, and prostrate it at the feet of thei oressors ! 
\ guty, } t t their oppressor 


py community, tho- contempt, thet bloody edict of Federal despotism, which its in- 





hlv compr . sani |} rties. and! ¢ ee? ‘ . : 3 i 
also an roughly comprehending the value of her rights and liberties, and ftuated advisers confidently antic ipated, would instantly induce 


established canon of inter 





erepancy between the several pledges of the same oath, by a tion of the most devoted patriot, and the talents of the most But no, thank God, on that eventful occasion, South Carolina 
strained implication, which would annul by inference, the clear | gifted statesman. Our attention has, for many years past, been! exhibited a spectacle of the moral sublime, unsurpassed by any 
and express promise to support the constitution of the United 'so exclusively directed to the Federal Government, from the ne-|thing recorded i n history—standing alone amidst all the com- 
States. f sity of resisting its alarming encroachments, that we have|bined fury of the surrounding clements, 

Iam aware that a very great diversity of opinion prevails, not|tco much neglected this appropriate field of State legislation and ‘‘ Kiem as a tock of the ccean, that auaid 
only as to definition of the term allegiance, but as to the extent|State policy, and permitted our domestic institutions to fall into A thousand wild waves on the shore.” 
and character of that peculiar allegiance which the citizens ow e) the most deplorable state of decay and dilapidation. It was that imposing spectacle, and the preparations which 








Some of the profoundest maxims of 
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tional liberty every where, and commanded the respect and ad- 


miration even of our oppressors; and it is not to be doubted, 
that it was the unequivocal evidence thus given, that the State 
could not be dragooned and frightened into submission, which 


operating upon the patriotism of some and the calculation of 
others, led to the adoption of thet adjustment of the tariff, which 


restored harmony to the country. 

But L never look back to that trying and perilous crisis w ith- 
out instinctively shuddering at the reflection, that if the mad- 
ness of the Federal authorities, had driven the country to the 
dreadful extremity of a civil-war, thousands of the cl ivalry of 
| 


the State, would have been slaughtered by Federal mercenaries, 


solely for the want of that strategic and tactical skill in the of- 
ficers, add that exact discipline in the soldiers, which could only 


be acquired by assiduous study and !aborious training. Let us 
not, then, permit ourselves to be lulled into a fatal security by 


the peace and unexampled prosperity which have crowned our 


exertions, or seduced by the spirit of acquisition or the allure- 


ments of indolence, to relax our efforts to put the State in an 
“armour and attitude” ad ipted to the worst emergency that can 
arise. It is a melancholy reflection, forced upon us by history, 
that skilful wenerals and well trained armics, have been general- 


ly found fighting for emperors and kings, or in wars of ambition 


and conquest, while the cause of liberty has been almost exciu- 
sively defended by armies badly trained, commanded, to t 

by brave patriots, but hardly ever by great capt . Let us 
blot out from the page of history, this deep reproach upon fi 


institutions. Liberty is surely as well worth the labor, and toil, 
and expense of military preparation, as any object of ambition 
possibly can be; and we have read history to very little purpose 


+} 7 - , 


if we have yet to learn that, in this world of injustice and vio- 


lence, liberty can be rved only by being prepared to defend 
it. But fora State having the peculiar institutions, and oceupy- 
ing the peculiar position of South Carolina, to think of pres 
ing her liberties without a vigorous state of military prepara- 
tion, is that sort of madness with which the heathen gods of an- 
tiquity were supp sed to afflict a Stat t ) - 
tinated to destruction. I am aware that nd - 
cence of the Northern | Middle States, a ( dt inv 
direet and unconstitutional interference with our domestic insti- 
tutions and our rights « * property 5 but I am ¢ ) vare that 
there exists a fanatical spirit of blind and heartless philanthropy 
embodied in the form of abolition secieties, which looks witl 
cold indifierence upon the starving white pauper in the n 
street, and at the same time sheds tears of comm ration 
the hard fate and imaginary sufferings of the distan black 

of separate and independent ‘communities. This fatal and fero- 
‘ ious spirit—the i » that cove red st. DD Ning >with l I, and 
more recently coerced the British ministry to Gepopulate their 
West India Islands, combined with the kindred spirit of agra- 
rianism Which is now mok ng the most alarming ress im 


those States, will m obtain an influence over public cprnion, 


which neither wealth nor intelligence, nor autnorily can con 
When these two combined elements of anarchy and mi 
shall be embodied by needy and desperate politicians, into an 
organized political party, no human institution wil! be regarded 


asa guarantee of any human right, and the prop 
the North, so fir from being able to do any thing to secure our 


v0 1} , r ta 


property from these fanetics and plunderers, W 
security of their owa, [t is my deliberate opinion 
balanced Democracy of the Middle and some of the Nerthern 
States, will pass, by a rapt | transition, throueh anarehy to despot- 


ly convinced that the institution of 





ism, and [ am thoroughh 
mestic slavery, paradoxical as it may seem, is an indispen 


How sacred, 


clement in an unmixed representative republic. 
then, is our obligation to provide for our posterity, all the noces- 


sary means of defending and preserving an institution, as essen- 
tial to their existence and their liberty as it is obnoxious to th 
s for 


prejudices of those who have the greatest possible ficilitir 





assailing it. Under those solemn convictions [should be a! 


less and treacherous sentinel upon the watch tower of the State, agent ma le his \ to St. Lo re he (Mr. Benton,) return- 
if I were to lull my fellow citizens into a false and fatal secu-)ed; and when he got home, in the spring, or summer, the mer- 
lishing chants informed him of what had occurred, and that they had 


rity, by crying “ all’s well” when the incendiary, brand 
his torch, is in the very act of passing the barriers of the for- 
tress, with the purpose of putting fire to the temple. It js in 
vain that we labor to transmit to our children a barren inheri- 
tance of wealth, if unaccompanied by an adequate guarantee that 
they will enjoy itas freemen. And I do awfully apprehend that 
if we do not now provide such a guarantee, after 
tory lessons we have had from experience and all the portentous 
signs we have seen in the heavens, the next generation may not 
pass away, before the cries of our posterity, from amidst the 
smouldering and bloody ruins of the State, will rise up in judg- 
ment against us. 

I am now prepared, Sir, [said Mr. M‘D. addressing the Speak- 
er,] under the solemn sanction of an oath, to pledge my un- 
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livided allegiance to the State of South Carolina—and at the 
sane time to pledge myself, under the same sanction, to “ pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States,” 
even against the violations and infractions of those who may 
pretend to act under its authority. 





TWENTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 
‘ COND a ~ ' 


SESSION. 


[Deferred Proceedings. | 
IN SENATEs 
Tnerspay, December Isth, 1834. 
BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. TYLER, from the Finance Committee of the Senate, 


u 


hich hed been authorized to sit in the recess on the Bank of the 


United States, made a report, which occupied upwards of two} 


hours in the reading. 

\ motion being made to print it, Mr. BENTON rose, not to ob- 
it ct to the printing, nor to go into an argument in answer to the 
which would come more properly at another time, but to 
ct some errors which claimed his attention. 
was made to figure in that report, in very good company to be 
sure, that of President Jackson, Vice President Van Buren, and 
Senator Grundy. 


heen detected in something that deserves exposure,—in. the of- 


[It seems that we have all, said Mr. Bent yn, 


fence of aiding our respective constituents, or fellow-citizens. in 
obtain i h banks to be located in our respective States ; 
| upon this detection, the assertion is made that these branch 


were not extended to these States for political effect, when th 








charter was nearly run out, but in good faith, and upon our appli- 
cA 1, to aid the business of the country. Mr. Benton said, t 
was true that he had forwarded a petition from the merchants of 
St. 1826 or L827 liciting a branch at that place; 
nd he had aecompanied it by a letter, as he had been requested 
to do, sustaining and supporting their request; and bearing th 
testimony to their characters as men of business and property 
W 1 the o¢ n and the truth required. He did this for mer- 
! who were li politic il enemies, and he did it re adily ane 
ly 1 repr ntati ought to act for his constituents, 
" ur ) 1, or avainst him, in the elections. SS 
{ but t ] 1 ¢ he report is, that the branch 
t Lo established upon THIS p yn, and Tuts letter 
| therefore was not established with political views, but pure- 
ind ly for business purposes. Now, said Mr. Benton, | 
qu ) to put to the Sena om Virginia, (Mr. T'yler,) 
who has made the report for the committee: It is this: whether 
the President or Directors of the Bank had informed him that} 


General Cadwallader had been sent as an agent to St. Louis, to 


xamine the place, and to report upon its ability to sustain a 
ranch! 

Mr. TYLER rose, and said, that he had heard nothing at the 
Bank upon the ibjee of General Cadwallade * having been sent 
to St. Louis Vv report t the place being made. 

Then, \ BENTON, resun his speech, the commit- 
tee ] been treated unw ly,—seurvily,—basely.—by the 


Sank! ft has been made the instrument to report an untruth to 


the Senate, and to the American People; and neither the Senat 


nor that part ef the American People who chance to be in this 
chamber, L be pt rmitted to leave their places until that 
i hood w rpo | 
Sir, s \ B 1, add ne the Vice President, the Pre- 
dent a sof the Bank of the United States, upon re- 
COI t ’ petition, and my letter, did not send a 
bra) 
if General Cadwallader, to examine the place, and to report upon 
ts mercantile capabiliti ul wants; and upon that report, th 
lecision was made, | made against the request of the mer- 


chants, end thet upon the ground that the business of the place 
] 

would not justify the establishment of a branch. The petition 

from the merehants came to Mr. Benton while he was here, in 


his seat; it was forwarded from this place to Philadelphia; the 


received a letter from the directory of the Bank, informing them 
that a branch could not be granted; and there the whole afiair, 
<0 far as the petition and the letter were concerned, died away. 


But, said Mr. Benton, it happened just in that time, that 1 made 


His own name} 


r,Jof Arkansas once said of 


jot the Bank. 


the Bank. The branch had even furnished a list to the mother 
Bank through some of' its officers, of the names and residences 
of the active citizens in every part of the State; and to these, 
and to their great astonishment at the familiarity and condescen- 
sion of the high directory in Philadelphia, myriads of Bank doc- 
uments were sent with a minute description of name and place, 
At the Presidential election of 1832, the State 
was deluged with these favors. At his own re-election to the 
Senate, the two last, the Brench Bank was in the field against 


postage free. 


him every where, and in every form; its directors traversing the 


State, going to the houses of the members of the General As- 
y after th -y were elected, in almost every county, over a 
and then attending the le- 


nembers, to oppose him. 


am hl 
semb 


‘ ‘ tir tl ! . ' . 
state of sixty thousand square miles 


islature, as 


Of these things 





. Benton had never spoken in public before, nor should he have 
! attempted to be 
med upon the Senate through the instrumentality of its com- 


Bat havin 


‘+ a0 ? » 1 
one it now, had it not been for the falseho 


nittee g been driven into it, he would mention ano- 
| 1er circumstance, which also he had never named in public be- 
jfore, but which would throw light upon the establishment of the 
lbranch in St. Louis, and the kind of business which it had to 
An immense edition of a review of his speech on the 
ee, was circulated through his State on the eve of his 
It bore the impress of the Bank foundry in Phila- 

delphia, and was intended to let the People of 





perform. 
ls mess 
jlast election. 
Missouri see that 
lhe (Mr. Benton) was « very unfit person to represent them: and 
ilterwards it was seen from the report of the Government Di- 


:/rectors to the President of the United States, that SEVENTY- 


FIVE THOUSAND copies of that review was paid for by the 
Bank of the United States! That looked bad enough, said Mr. 
That speech, of which the Bank 
thought it worth while to get a review written, and to publish an 
dition of SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND copies, was not 
thought worthy to be put in the Register of Debates! that Re- 
is a subscriber, and which purports to 
ry of our debates. More, the replies to it were 
the speech on the 
cto message! There was another, on the final passage of the 


Benton, but it was not all. 


cister to which Cong 





a true hist 


ished in the same Register! He spoke of 





} } 


jbank bill, not totally suppressed, but compressed into nothing ; 


ours’ speaking into a paragraph; and his main speech 


mn the whole bill thus converted into what an unfortunate orator 
his own In seeing the marrowless skel- 





ton of his oration in the newspaper—*“ @ diminutive metamor- 


iP" it!” And as for a third speech, inserted for him in that same 
Register, it was an infamous falsification. Mr. Benton had never 


mentioned these things public] 





y before, nor should he have done 





it, now, except to show that the falschood of which the Senate’s 
lenenenittes has been made the organ, is a part of the system of 
It was his 
ittee to report 
sters of Debates, so far as 


the Bank, pervading our Coneressional history even. 

intention, at some proper time, to have a comn 
pro} 

upon those pt blications, called Re 


f the United States 


they have been published since the Bank 
» press. The one which he now had 


- 


in his eve was that of Messrs. Gales and Seaton. 


, * 29, 
ttaken to wieldtl 


Mr. Benton said that if he had had a line from the committee, 
(and he was within their reach all the summer.) he could have 
turned them to the inquiry which would have brought out the 
truth, with respect to the establishment of the St. Louis branch, 
and saved them from the imposition which the bank directory 


had practised upon them. As it was, he still wanted their help 





lin a case which was now theirs, as well as his; it was to aid 
thim in exposing the unworthy,—the scurvy,—and the base, trick 
h A 

He should submit a resolution, requiring the com- 


hto St. Louis! They sent an agent there, in the person| mittee to obtain from the President of the Bank a copy of Genl. 


Cadwallader’s report; a copy of the answer to the merchants; 
and a copy of the second letter, announcing the change of de- 
termination, and the immediate estabilshment of the branch. 
Until those copies came in, he should say no more on that point, 
but must be content to see his name figure in the myriad of co- 
pies of the report (the more the better) which would be printed, 
and which would give the village orators of the Bank an oppor- 
tunity of astonishing the natives who came in from the heads of 
the creeks and the gorges of the mountains, with showing them 
what an inconsistent, and unprincipled fellow, this Mr, Benton 
is; and to admire the delicacy of the Bank which never publish- 
es a private Jetter, nor exposes the names of public men. 

Mr. Benton said there was another thing which must be noticed 
now, because the proof to confound it was written in our own 
He alluded to the “hostility” of the President of the 





iy first demonstration—struck my first blow—against the Bank ; 
ther letter had been received from the Bank, without any new| 
petition having been sent, and without any new report upon the 
business of the place, informing them that the branch was to 
come! And come it did, and immediately went to work to gain 
men and presses, to govern the politics of the State, to exclude 
him (Mr. Benton,) from re-election to the Senate, and to oppose 
every candidate from Governor to Constable, who was not for 


: } 
journals, 
} 


all the admoni-|and the next news that [ had from the merchants was, that ano-| United States to the Bank, which made so large a figure in that 


report. The “ vindictivencss” of the President,—the “ hostility” 
of the President, was often pressed into the service of that report, 
which he must be permitted to qualify as an elaborate defence of 
the Bank. Whether used originally, or by quotation it was the 
same thing. ‘The quotation from Mr. Duane was made to help 
out the argument of the Committee—to sustain their position— 
and thereby became their own. The “ vindictiveness” of the 
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President towards the Bank, is brought forward with imposing) The Bank, as all America knows, (said Mr. B.) filled the whole! Now what was the actual curtailment during the same period ? 
gravity by the committee; and no one is at a loss to understand ‘country with the endless cry which had been echoed and re-| It is shown from the monthly statements, that these curtailments, 
what is meant! The charge has been made too often not to sug- echoed from this chamber, that the removal of the deposits had | on local loans, were $788,904; being upwards of double the 
gest the whole story as often as it is hinted. The President be- laid her under the necessity of curtailing her debts; had com-| amount of deposits, miscalled removed ; for they were not re- 
came hostile to the President of the Bank because he could not| pelled her to call in her loans, to fill the vacuum in her coffers, moved ; but only paid out in the regular progress of Government 
manage him, and make him use the institution for political pur-| produced by this removal; and thus to enable herself to stand the! disbursement, and actually remaining in the mass of circulation, 
poses! and hence his revenge, his vindictiveness, his hatred of pressure, which the “ hostility” of the government was bringing! and much of it in the Bank itself. But the specie removed during 
Mr. Biddle, and his change of sentiment towards the institution./upon her. This was the assertion for six long months; and now) the same time! that was the fact, the damning fact, upon which 
This is the charge which has run through the bank presses for|let facts confront this assertion, and reveal the truth to an out-| he relied. This abduction was: 

three years, and is alleged to take date from 1829, when an ap-|raged and insulted community. 
plication was made to change the president of the Portsmouth| ‘The first fact, (said Mr. B.) is the transfer of the monies to, regres th of Marct 

branch. But how stands the truth, recorded upon our own jour-| London, to lie there idle, while squeezed out of the People here! en 
nals? It stands thus: that for three consecutive years after the |during the panic and pressure. 
harboring of this deadly malice against Mr. Biddle, for not mana-| The cry of distress was raised in December, at the meeting of 
ging the institution to suit the President's political wishes—for | Congress; and during that month the sum of $129,764, was! 
three years, one after another, with this “ vindictive” hate in his|transferred, by the Bank, to its agents the Barings. This cry, Making neara million and a quarter of dollars, at the least. 








| In the month of November, $334,647, at the least. 


808,084, at the least. 
$1,142,731 


bosom, and this diabolical] determination to ruin the institution, | waxed stronger till July, and until that time the monthly trans- 
he nominates this same Mr. Biddle to the Senate, as one of the! ferg were: 


‘Mr. B. repeated, at the least; fora monthly statement does not 
‘show the accumulation of the month, which might also be sent 


Government Directors, and at the head of these directors! Mr. 
Biddle, and some of his friends with him came in, upon every 
nomination for three successive years, after vengeance had been 
sworn against him! For tliree years afterwards he is not only 
named a director, but indicated for the Presidency of the Bank, 
by being put at the head of those who came recommended by the 
nomination of the President, and the ssnction of the Senate! 
Thus was he nominated for the year 1830, 1831, and 1332; and 
it was only after the report of Mr. Clayton’s committee of 1832, 
that the President ceased to nominate Mr. Biddle for Govern- 
ment Director! Such was the frank, confiding, and friendly con- 
duct of the President ; while Mr. Biddle, conscious that he did 
not dserve a nomination at his hands, had himself also elected 
during each of these years, at the head of the stockholders’ tick- 
et. He knew what he was meditating and hatching, against the | 
President, though the President did not! What then becomes | 
of the charge faintly shadowed forth by the committee, and pub- 
licly, and directly made by the Bank and its friends! False! 
False as hell! and no Senator can say it without finding the proof 
of the falsehood recorded in our own journal! 


Mr. B. was not now going into a general answer to the report, 
but he must do justice to an absent gentlemen—one of the purest 
men upon earth, both in public and private life, and who, after 
the manner he had been treated in this Chamber, ouglit to be se- 
cure, in his retirement, from Senatorial attack and injustice. The 
committee have joined a conspicuous issue with Mr. Taney; and 
they have carried a glorious bank victory over him, by turning 
off the trial upon a false point. Mr. Taney arraigned the legali- 
ty of the conduct of the Exchange Committee, which, overleap- 
ing the business of such a committee, which is to buy and sell 
real bills of exchange, had become invested with the power of 
the whole board ; transacting that business which, by the charter, 
could only be done by the board of directors, and by a board of 
not less than seven, and which they could not delegate. Yet 
this committee, of three, selected by the President himself, was 
shown by the report of the government directors to transact the 
most important business; such as making iminense loans, upon 
long credits, and upon questionable security ; sometimes covering 
its operations under the simulated garb, and falsilied pretext, of 
buying a bill of exchange ; sometimes using no disguise at al). 
It was shown, by the same report, to have the exclusive charge 
of conducting the curtailment last winter; a business of the most 
important character to the country, having no manner of affinity 
to the proper functions of an exchange committee; and which 
they conducted in the most partial and iniquitous manner, and 
without even reporting to the board. All this the government 
directors communicated. All this was commented upon on this 
floor; yet Mr. Taney is selected! He is the one pitched upon; 
as if nobody but him had arraigned the illegal acts of this com- 
mittee ; and then he is made to arraign the existence of the com-| 
mittee, and not its misconduct! [3 this right Is it fair? Is it 
just thus to pursue that gentleman, and to pursue him unjustly? 


| off; and the statement could only be relied on for so much as ap- 


a ac : : ; : a ‘peared a month before the abduction was made. Probably the 
March , . . . . GL 543 jsum was upwards of a million and a quarter of hard dollars, thus 
Mav * " i 7 ; : 34.749 taken away from New Orleans last winter, by stopping accom- 
Psi oe ;  . * 142.054 modations, calling in loans, breaking up domestic exchange, cre- 

E Berey lating panic and pressure, and sinking the price of all produce; 


July, - - += = = = 501,950 


jthat the mother Bank might transfer funds to London, gamble in 
3} 425.313 \foreign exchange, spread desolation and terror through the land ; 
sain ‘and then charge the whole upon the President of the United 
Making the sum of near three millions and a half transferred | States; and end with the grand consummation of bringing a new 
to London, to lie idle in the hands of an agent, while that very) political party into power, and perpetuating its own charter. 
money was squeezed out of a few cities here; and the whole| ‘These, said Mr. B., are two, and only two, out of multitudes, 
country, and the halls of Congress, were filled with the deafen-| of the astounding iniquities which have escaped the eyes of the 
ing din of the cry, that the Bank was forced to curtail, to supply | committee, while they have been so successful in their antiqua- 
the loss in her own cofiers from the removal of the deposits!) rian researches into AnpRew Jacxson’s and Fretrx Grunpy’s let- 
And, worse yet! The Bank had, in the hands of the same agents, | ters ten or twenty years ago, and into Martin Van Buren’s and 
a large sum when the transfers of these panic collections began,| Tuomas H. Benron’s, six or eight years ago; letters which eve- 
making in the whole, the sum of $4,261,201, on the first day of|ry public man is called upon to give to his neighbors, or constitu- 
July last, which was lying idle in her agents’ hands in London, | ents; which no public man onght to refuse, or, in all probability, 
drawing little or no interest there, while squeezed out of the| ever did refuse; and which are so ostentatiously paraded in the 
hands of those who were paying bank interest here, near seven| report, and so emphatically read, in this chamber, with pause and 
per cent., and had afterwards to go into brokers’ hands to borrow | gesture ; and with such a sympathetic look for the expected smile 
at one or two per cent. a month. Even now, at the last returns! from the friends of the bank; letters, which so far as he was con- 
on the first day of this month, about two millions and a half of cerned, had been used to make the committee the organ of a 
this money (2,687,006) was still lying idle in the hands of the| faleehood. And now, Mr. B. would be glad to know, who put 
Barings! waiting till foreign exchange can be put up again to| the committee upon the scent of those old musty letters; for 
eight or ten per cent. ‘The enormity of this conduct, Mr. B.| there was nothing in the resolution, under which they acted, to 
said, was aggravated by the notorious fact, that the transfers of| conduct their footsteps to the silent covert of that small game. 
this money were made by sinking the price of exchange as low| Bat, Mr. B. was done for the present. He was done for the 
as five per cent. below par, when shippers and planters had _bills| present, but not for the future. Justice cannot be done upon this 
to sel], and raising it 8 per cent. above par when merchants andj report of the committee until it is printed. The only object 
importers had to buy; thus double taying the commerce of the| which he now had in view was to vindicate some gentlemen, in- 
country—double taxing the producer and consumer—and making| cluding himself, who were most unjustly treated: and to show 
a fluctuation of thirteen per cent. in foreign exchange, in the] the true character of the entire report, by exhibiting the minute 
brief space of six months. And all this to make money scarce! diligence, and miraculous success of the committee in hunting 
at home, while charging that scarcity upon the President! Thus! out things of nothing, to be turned to the account of the Bank, 
combining calumny and stock-jobbing with the diabolical attempt and to the prejudice of its adversaries ; while stone blind to such 
to ruin the country or to rule it. 





lrecent, and such enormous misconduct of the Bank as he had 
The next fact, Mr. B. said, was the abduction of an immense] just detailed to the Senate, and which came within the precise 
amount of specie from New Orleans, at the moment the western | letter of the resolutions under which they acted. 
produce was arriving there; and thus disabling the merchants! Mr. TYLER said he was perfectly willing that the report 
from buying that produce, and thereby sinking its price nearly | should go back to the committee, and that the honorable gentle- 
one half; and all under the false pretext of supplying the loss in} man (Mr. Benton) should be placed upon the committee, There 
its coffers occasioned by the removal of the deposits. | was not a single assertion in the report which did net stand upon 
The falsehood and wickedness of this conduct will appear from| proof, upon documentary proof, which could not lie, and he in- 
the fact, that at the time of the removal of the deposits, in| vited the honorable gentleman’s attention to it. There was suf- 
October, the public deposits in the New Orleans branch, were| ficient in the report to satisfy the People upon the subject of the 
far less than the amount afterwards curtailed, and sent off; and|curtailment by the Bank—whether it was necessary or not. 
that these deposits were not entirely drawn out for many months| Here were their orders, and they were submitted to the Senate 
after the curtailment and abduction of the money. ‘Thus, the|to say whether there was necessity for it or otherwise. If the 
public deposits, in October, were: gentleman from Missouri had looked to both the statements in 
the report, he surely would not have pronounced it an exparte 








Can the vengeance of the Bank never be appeased while he lives 
and moves on earth ? 

Mr. B. had performed a duty, which ought not to be delayed) 
an hour, in defending himself, the President, and Mr. ‘Taney, | 
from the sad injustice of that report; the report itself, with all its 
elaborate pleadings for the Bank,—its errors of omission and 
commission,—would come up for argument after it was printed ; 
and when, with God’s blessing, and the help of better hands, he 
would hope to show that it was the duty of the Senate to recom- 
mit it, with imstructions to examine witnesses upon oath, and to 
bring out that secret history of the institution, which seems to 
have been a sealed book to the committee, For the present, he 
would bring to light two facts, detected in the intricate mazes of 
the monthly statements, which would fix at once, both the cha- 
racter of the Bank and the character of the report; the Bank, 
for its audacity, wickedness and falsehood; the report, for its 
blindness, fatuity, and partiality. 


In the name of the Treasurer of the United ___lreport. Mr. ‘Tyler said his deliberate opinion was, and he should 

_— a S204, 208 ~i declare it before the country, that the Bank was right in its con- 
an Ge Gain ef putts clean, 173,764 64 troversy with the Government, and that its adversary was wrong. 
jIn regard to the exchange committee, no false issue had been 
made. The report expressly referred to the argument of Mr. 
Taney, who contended that the exchange committee was in it- 
self a positive violation of the charter of the Bank. With re- 
gard to the letter of General Cadwallader, he knew nothing of 
it, nor did he think it of any consequence. The branch, howe- 
ver, was established at St. Louis—whether it came there by 
means of the honorable gentleman’s influence or his blows. He 
knew that the Bank had undergone frequent reviews by that gen- 
tleman, and that they had been sent into all parts of the coun- 

In all, upwards of one hundred thousand dollars; and making| try, and no doubt they had their due influence. But he declined 
the actual withdrawal of deposits, at that branch, but $360,000,| adding any thing more, and concluded by moving that the report 
and that paid out gradually, in the discharge of Government de-| and documents be printed; which was agreed to—and then 
mands. The Senate adjourned over to Monday next. 


$467,993 26 





In all, less than half a million of dollars. 
In March, there was still on hand: 

In the name of the Treasurer, 

In the name of public officers, 


$40,266 28 
63,671 90 





$103,938 08 











